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1. Preamble 


Native people in the north and elsewhere in Canada are at a 
critical point in history: they are negotiating final land 
claims settlements and negotiating their place in the 
Constitution of ‘Canada itself... As part of the constituriona= 
talks they are also examining the future of self-governing 
jurisdictions, spurred by such developments’ as release Ol@ine 
House of Commons report on Indian self-government and by the 
push by Inuit to create a Nunavut territorial government 

out of portions of the present Northwest Territories. 


Meanwhile, other peoples, notably the Inuit, Indians and 
Aleut of Alaska, have moved down the road further and are 
now, with deep concern, evaluating their experience. In 
their evaluation they are looking to Canadian precedents as 
well as that of other countries. Through the Inuit 
Circumpolar Conference the Inuit of Canada and Greenland 
have joined with the Alaskans to establish an Alaska Native 
Review Commission. For the first time there is an 
international commission of inquiry initiated by native 
people, for native people. 


The common interest of Canadian and Alaskan native peoples 
in sharing experience and assisting each other's progress 
in finding solutions to long-standing problems is obvious. 
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2. Statement of Purpose 


Pier warpose, Of Canadian Darticapation in’ this project-ais 

to improve the comprehensive land claims policies, the 
implementation of land claims settlements, the development 

of self-governing institutions and the constitutional revision 
process in Canada by ensuring that native groups, government 
officials and the Canadian public are familiar with the common 
themes and collective experiences of Canada's northern 

native peoples and the successes and failures over the last 
decade of the very Act that was the model for the settlement 
of claims in the modern era- the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act (ANCSA) of 1971. 


The federal government is currently negotiating four 
comprehensive claims covering about one third of Canada. 
The Inuit Circumpolar Conference along with the World 
Council of Indigenous Peoples is conducting a detailed 
review of the effects and implications of the Alaska 
experience through an international commission headed by 
Pie non.  Tiomas Re berger. 


SUD OD TeCcive’ vs to bring these two processes’ together ‘by 
providing Canadian native people the opportunity to work 
directly with the Commission as researchers on Canadian 
Sroeinternational issues, as participants ‘at formal hearings 
where they can testify and hear the testimony of others, 

and as observers of the effects at the village level a 
decade after the settlement of a comprehensive claim. 


o=~ Background 2” They Need 


At Frobisher Bay in July, 1983, the Canadian Inuit hosted 
the first international conference of northern peoples ever 
held in the Canadian arctic. A Canadian resolution drew 
attention to the work of Inuit in providing leadership for 
the Canadian native peoples' effort in constitutional reform. 
The resolution noted that "this work is accomplishing 
significant advances in human rights and constitutional 
development and is therefore relevant to the peoples of many 
countries". It went on to accept a responsibility to share 
experiences and precedents with states and peoples elsewhere 
in the world. 


This desire to involve ourselves in international relations 
is part of a growing concern by Canadian Inuit that Canada 
has overlooked opportunities in the arctic for the promotion 
and development of Canadian interests. At the national 
level through the constitutional talks and in the proposals 
for a Nunavut territorial government in the arctic portions 
of the present Northwest Territories, Inuit have stressed 
that they want to play an active role in foreign affairs. 


(ieee wpuolleatvon, Bullding pNunavut ~ thevorticiaw 
discussion paper of the Nunavut Constitutional Forum, we 
note "that just as Canada has a growing need to strengthen 
LES international circumpolar relationships, Inuit. coud 
perform.da particular mission on behalf.of all Canadztanseam 
this regard". Inuit have been steadily increasing their 
contacts and cooperation with the Department of External 
Affairs in Ottawa to this end. Equally, Inuit believe that 
we can learn from others in the arctic and that there are 
many technological and administrative, social and economic, 
legal and cultural experiences which can usefully be shared. 
A major problem in Canada has been the importing into the 
north of southern "solutions"; more northern experience is 
needed! 


The pace of developments in the aboriginal rights field 
since the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act of 1971 must 
Surprise anyone. That settlement, which astonished most 
Canadians at the time, proved something of an opening gun 
for a new era of northern and native rights awareness in 
Canada. It lent credibility to arguments and positions 


which had been heard before but were often comfortably 
ignored as the mere protest of a few young native radicals. 
It also shook the foundations of Canadian public policy 
which had long been based on a welfare needs approach to the 
difficulties faced by native peoples. Now there was a 
precedent for recognising rights claims by those peoples, 
for compensating them for past wrongs and neglect, and for 
turning over economic resources and self-management powers 
to them to solve probelms on their own. 


The Alaska claims settlement ultimately influenced Canadian 
governments more than it did native groups, and it continues 
to do so today. It served as a model for the James Bay and 
Northern Quebec Agreement of 1975 and, indeed, for all the 
policies and goals of the federal government in 
extinguishing native peoples' rights. Canadian Inuit, 
Indians and Metis, however, approached their problems in 
many different ways depending on local cultural traditions, 
regional history and the imagination and experience of their 
leaders. The desire of governments to quickly "fix" native 
problems and return to forgetfulness was what native people 
could least accept. What they wanted, rather, was recognition 
of their unique history and ways of life so that they 

could make new beginnings with the self-esteem of equals 
imGanadtan sSOGCLety . 


In Canada, aS is now evident in Alaska, the early hopes of 
the land claims movement gradually gave way to a focus on 
the need for democratic self-governing structures, in other 
WOordsmeLOr tie forms Of political activity and accountability 
which people the world over require to express themselves 
and) build thelr futures. Because of the inhibiting quality 
of Canadian laws which denied their collective existence and 
ignored their ancient livelihoods and the customs by which 
economic resources had been managed, it became clear that 
nothing less than constitutional change could be the 
Selicingiapotntetor real reform. 


The case of the Quebec Inuit is instructive. Provided in 
1975 with a settlement based on Alaska's, they made plea 
after plea to federal and Quebec governments to honour the 
intent of their Agreement. Finally, after failing 
repeatedly to arouse official attention, they appeared 
before the House of Commons Indian and northern affairs 
committee in spring, 1981, with the result that that 


Committee issued an extraordinary all-party demand to 
federal ministers that remedial action be taken to live up 
to the settlement made. a year later an intensive federal 
departmental investigation resulted in a public report which 
Placed major blame on its own administration and urged 
immediate financial and other compensation. More and more 


recognition of which their founding president and 
CONST LCUT! Ona. committee chairman, Charlie Watt, has-just 
been named to the Canadian Senate. 


Alaska, like northern Canada, is a frontier area where 
Priorities of resource: development, emergent political 
consciousness, subsistence lifestyles, environmental 
concerns and native rights have created a volatile mix. [In 


Progress. Over the last 12 years the changes certainlyiheave 
benefitted some, but it may be questioned what has been the 
impact for the Many, @€xpecially for the many communities 
where the people live a life based on a tradi ttonal economy. 


Alarmed by the Prospects, the Alaska Inuit who had led the 
final push" fora major claims settlement in the first place, 


to any individual to express himself, but also the experience. 


to public services and self-governing jurisdictions, and 
the comparative experience in Canada, Greenland and elsewhere 


What Alaska has to teach aS not py theory or by the force of 
argument, but rather by the evidence of the actual living 
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experience. The worrying thing in Alaska has been that 
"land and money" thrown at native people as compensation for 
past neglect are just not providing the benefits envisioned. 
Yet this remains the policy of the Canadian government in 
land claims. 


The House of Commons Special Committee report on Indian 
self-government released in November, 1983, dismissed 
international experience in one short paragraph as being of 
no interest or relevance for Canada. This has struck Inuit 
and many other native groups as remarkable, the more so as 
our limited comparative studies have been both stimulating 
and fruitful for developing better understandings of and 
approaches to problems which seem universal in human 
society. Canada is not the only country with an aboriginal 
minority, nor the only country where immigrant peoples have 
displaced a previous population from lands, resources and 
political ascendancy, nor the only country which has found 
that many inconvenient and intractable problems resulted. 
Indeed, concern for aboriginal peoples and their rights has 
become an important item on the international human rights 
"agenda", with much work going on in Geneva and growing 
concern especially among First World countries who have 
earlier pioneered the theory and practice of human rights as 
they related to individuals. 


We do not think it wise for Canada to shut its eyes. We 
would do well to learn from the successes and failures of 
others. 


Inuit are especially concerned with the international 
circumpolar north. It has occurred to few Canadians that 
the morcnomiepart Otsrhewornidscontains.asring of societies, 
both aboriginal (e.g. Dene and Inuit, Greenlanders and 
Lapps) “and “Buropean (e.g. Faroese, Icelanders and 
Shetlanders), experiencing remarkably similar problems and 
fighting remarkably similar campaigns to correct them. 
Typically these peoples centre their lives on economies of 
living resources - fish, herds, game - in areas where their 
ancient rights to use and manage their natural environment 
are contested by powerful interests headquartered in 
Capitals anduother wlarge yc1ties farther south. 


These societies are unique in languages, cultures and 
history, and are concerned about their own survival Tas 
survival economically, survival as stable communities in the 
face of influxes of transient workers and survival in the 
face of new industries threatening the traditional resource 
environment. These peoples have their histories to assure 
them of their own identities, but face severe legal and . 
material pressures to surrender to outside interests. It 1s 
little wonder that they resist, and yet many Canadians think 
this unique and even somewhat eccentric. An understanding 
of the common themes and problems inherent in such 
Situations can help reduce conflicts and allow those 
involved to work things out. Canadians have much to learn 
from such comparative experience. 


The same ICC assembly in Frobisher Bay that saw passage of 
the resolution to promote international awarenesso£ 
Canadian experience saw the establishment of the Alaska 
Native Review Commission. What is more, the Alaskans had 
turned to a distinguished Canadian, the Hon, Thomas R. 
Berger, because of his landmark work in dealing with 
Mackenzie Valley development issues and his wider reputation 
as a writer, reformer and pleader of crucial rights cases 
(e.g. the Nishga or Calder case), inviting him to head the 
Commission. This was not only a high compliment to Canada, 
but an acknowledgement of the international relevance of 
events here. Judge Berger's enthusiasm and sensitivity have 
already won considerable respect and attention in Alaska and 
among observers in the Lower 48. And in December, the World 
Council of Indigenous Peoples (WCIP) at their meeting in 
Lethbridge, Alberta, passed a unanimous resolution to act as 
co-sponsors of the Alaska Native Review Commission. That 
resolution was moved by Canada's George Manuel, past 
president of the WCIP and of the National Indian Brotherhood 
(now the Assembly of First Nations). It was seconded by a 
Norwegian Lapp. 


bbe Canada, Inuit and other native groups have begun 
negotiating constitutional issues face to face with 
governments. This has an interesting parallel with the rise 
of the tribal governments in Alaska and the experience of 
the Home Rule in Greenland. Despite the slowness with which 
some items may be addressed in Canada, self-government, land 
claims and “related rights and access to economic resources 
have already become central. Whatever changes may be agreed 
to the Canadian Constitution as a document, subsidiary work 





through which changes may also occur as a spin-off can often 
move more quickly at other levels, e.g. federal or 
provincial legislation, administrative arrangements, etc. 


The ferment of recent years, in Canada, in Alaska and 
elsewhere, has promised much. And yet it appears that old 
patterns recur. It seems that governments are anxious .to 
limit or even put an end to native attempts to explore their 
options just as these are beginning, and to sweep problems 
under the table once again. We mentioned the reluctance of 
federal Parliamentarians to consider the wider experience of 
native development. In the Canadian constitutional talks 
governments have become obsessed with placing limits on 
discussion, fragmenting serious concerns and diluting 

ag beenente. — The constant  -ugNOr Waneover agendas would be 
funny if the issues at stake were not so tragic. Yet two 
other, more hopeful factors have become evident. The public, 
when informed, can be sensitive and responsive to demands 

for justice. And native people instead of passively reacting 
to official initiatives are learning how to take their 

own. The Alaska Native Review Commission is a case in point. 
For the first time, native peoples have eStablished their own 
international commission to address issues on their own terms. 


However, the amount of comparative study and native-managed 
research is very limited. Only very specific studies are 
funded by governments, and there are almost no precedents 
for comparative work. Canadian Inuit, however, are not 
Satisfied that the major political decisions affecting the 
future of native peoples in Canada should be made without 
better native information. Besides, solutions will not be 
real solutions unless native pople can make them 
knowledgeably and with their eyes open to the implications. 
Equally, Canadian native people have a responsibility to the 
poor and disadvantaged everywhere in the world; it may be 
hoped that our struggles yield benefits to them and create 
pressures on governments elsewhere to treat their monorities 
justly and generously. 


The two key words are review and comparative. It is 
necessary to study how things have worked, what has been 
successful and why, what other possibilities existed or were 
rejected and how original hopes and expectations are being 
fulfilled. And as we learn from this or that experience, it 


is necessary to put it beside other ways of doing things ae 
look for common patterns or to find techniques for 
adaptation, and to raise the awareness of people involved 
with problems by seeing what elements may be universal and 
which are strictly particular to them. Canada should be a 
world leader in the field of aboriginal affairs and it is 
especially fitting that native Canadians should be. 


Canadian Inuit propose that the Alaska Native Review 
Commission be the catalyst and a focal point for developing 
Ei sewoOrk ineCcanadan for domestic benefit and for 
international exchange. The, timing is craciea line 
Canadian constitutional talks have only a few short years 
remaining. And the Alaska Native Review Commission must 
complete its work in two years. If we do not Carry Out eis 
work now, there may never be another opportunity to do 
something so constructive. 


The ICC (Canada) wants to help break down the barriers and 
divisions which have plagued native progress. We want to 
work with other peoples who can share northern experiences 
with us, and with them broaden the knowledge and sensitivity 
of all of us. Inuit from Labrador, Quebec and the Northwest 
Territories have already become accustomed to working with 
Dene and Metis, Yukon Indian and Quebec Cree friends. We 
were the first native group to work actively with other 
groups just as we were the first to establish international 
ties with Greenland and Alaska. We have persevered. We 
share. many important problems: and conditions. This wis) aoe 
course, no less true on the international level. Other 
groups, like us, are circumpolar peoples, and we think it 
important that they be involved in projects like the Alaska 
Native Review Commission along with us. 


We wish to conduct research and reviews of Canadian 
experience and policies to be shared with the Alaska Native 
Review Commission, with others abroad and with our own 
native partners north and south in Canada, to assist with 
the better development of a native future under a new 
Constitution. We want to develop stronger bonds here at 
home and with the Alaskan peoples with whom we share so 
much. The Alaska Native Review Commission is a vehicle 
with which we can learn and share our experiences. The 
Commission provides communications and information components 
so central to the value of any such work and to the intent 
Of Clie LCC resolution . 
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